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In 1930 a group of Southern intellectuals 
published a volume of essays which attacked 
what they viewed as the rampant “industrial 
commercialism” which had overtaken the 
North and which was invading the South in 
full force. It was a book of principles rather 
than of policies, though policy suggestions 
would follow in later publications. Upper- 
most in the minds of these men, however, was 
their “feeling of intense disgust with the 
spiritual disorder of modern life—its de- 
struction of human integrity and its lack of 
purpose....” They sought “a life which 
through its own conditions and purposeful- 
ness would engender naturally (rather than 
by artificial stimulation), order, leisure, 
character, stability, and that would also, in 
the larger sense, be aesthetically enjoy- 
able.””! 

The Twelve Southerners who contributed 
to I'll Take My Stand realized that their 
model for the good life was grounded in the 
agrarian tradition of the Old South. And as 
Donald Davidson said in his recollection of 
the making of this book, “By this route we 
came at last to economics and so found 
ourselves at odds with the prevailing schools 
of economic thought.” The Twelve South- 
erners rejected the economic determinism of 
those who argued that industrialization was 
“meant to be.” Life ought to determine eco- 
nomics rather than the reverse.” Industrial- 
ism, however, did not include every use of 
machinery but rather that giant industrial- 
ism which dominates every aspect of human 
life.’ For these writers “the evil of industrial 
economics was that it squeezed all human 
motives into one narrow channel and then 
looked for humanitarian means to repair the 
injury. The virtue of the Southern agrarian 
tradition was that it mixed up a great many 
motives with the economic motive, thus 
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enriching it and reducing it to a proper 
subordination.’” This is the normative polit- 
ical economy which Allen Tate, another of 
the Twelve Southerners, explicitly called for 
in the article he contributed to the Agrarian- 
Distributist symposium Who Owns Ameri- 
ca?. In that symposium Tate says, “We have 
been mere economists, and now we have got 
to be political economists as well. Economics 
is the study of wealth. But political economy 
is the study of human welfare.” It is the 
normative political economy that Donald 
Davidson discusses in his critique of New 
Deal political-economic thought and agrar- 
ian statecraft.® 

No effort was made in the essays making 
up Ill Take My Stand to construct a working 
scheme for the operation of industry in an 
agrarian economy. Neither was there an 
effort to particularize a program for the farm 
in that book.’ J’ Take My Stand was instead 
a “commentary on the nature of man—man 
as Southerner, as American, as human 
being.”* It was a study which the authors 
hoped would serve as a “preliminary to a 
specific application” which could be worked 
out “slowly and critically.” But such a delib- 
erate approach to the problem of application 
did not come about. Some general policy 
prescriptions were later presented by a few of 
the Twelve Southerners—most prominently 
by Donald Davidson, Frank Owsley, and 
John Crowe Ransom—but these policies 
were neither comprehensive nor universally 
agreed upon by the original group.” Conse- 
quently, the political-economic thought of 
the Twelve Southerners was never developed 
sufficiently to justify treating it as a system of 
political economy—i.e., as “‘an exposition of 
a comprehensive set of economic policies that 
the author advocates on the strength of cer- 
tain unifying normative principles.”'® The 
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Twelve Southerners did, however, make an 
important contribution to political economy 
in this century with the writing of /’ll Take 
My Stand. They did so not in the realm of 
policy making but in the formulation of first 
principles, an aspect of political economy 
that existed before the logical positivists 
stripped away its normative branch."' 
Through their consideration of questions of 
both “is” and “ought” the Twelve South- 
erners adhered to and preserved a Southern 
and ancient tradition in the study of political 
economy inherited from men such as 
Thomas Jefferson and Thomas Dew, both of 
them agrarians.'* It was a tradition which 
had been disavowed by twentieth-century 
political economists who had accepted logical 
positivist methodology. 

The Twelve Southerners’ book exempli- 
fies political economy in the Socratic tradi- 
tion—the science of choosing ends conducive 
to the good life with an art of acquisition 
playing the subordinate role.'* Its methodo- 
logical influence is manifested in the works 
of an intellectual heir of the Southern Agrar- 
ians at Vanderbilt—Richard M. Weaver— 
who vigorously argued for abandoning logi- 
cal positivism and for returning to the 
Socratic tradition in studying human society. 
Richard Weaver’s call to replace “value- 
free” social science with normative social 
philosophy epitomizes the Twelve South- 
erners’ contribution to the study of political 
economy. Indeed, it is a distillation of the 
methodological practice inherent in their 
work. Weaver found in the agrarianism of 
the Twelve Southerners a framework for a 
system of normative political economy which 
allows the practitioner to avoid the nihilism 
of twentieth-century forms of political econo- 
my—welfare economics and the “New Polit- 
ical Economy” of James M. Buchanan are 
good examples and are briefly discussed at 
the end of this paper—and to associate him- 
self instead with “the love of wisdom.” 
This, then, is the contribution to modern 
political economy located in the Twelve 
Southerners’ book: it has helped to preserve 
ancient methodological wisdom in the study 
of human society acting as an example of 
how the problems of choosing ends and for- 
mulating first principles are approached by 
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men who seek to construct a system of politi- 
cal economy in the Socratic tradition. 

Because the contribution that the authors 
of I’ll Take My Stand made to political 
economy involved the selection of ends— 
things conducive to the good or happy life—a 
brief review of portions of that text with 
regard to the ends of agrarianism and the 
relationship of agriculture to those ends is in 
order. The introductory essay and those of 
some of the more avowedly agrarian mem- 
bers of this group—John Crowe Ransom, 
Donald Davidson, Allen Tate, and Andrew 
Lytle—provide examples of the Twelve 
Southerners’ discussion of first principles for 
Southern agrarian political economy in the 
twentieth century. 

In the introductory “Statement of Princi- 
ples” of Jl Take My Stand, one finds a 
definition of an agrarian society and the 
prerequisite conditions of human happiness 
which were the ends of such a society: 


An agrarian society is hardly one that 
has no use at all for industries, for profes- 
sional vocations, for scholars and artists, 
and for the life of cities. Technically, 
perhaps, an agrarian society is one in 
which agriculture is the leading vocation, 
whether for wealth, for pleasure, or for 
prestige—a form of labor that is pursued 
with intelligence and leisure, and that 
becomes the model to which the other 
forms approach as well as they may. But 
an agrarian regime will be secured readily 
enough where the superfluous industries 
are not allowed to rise against it. The 
theory of agrarianism is that the culture of 
the soil is the best and most sensitive of 
vocations, and that therefore it should have 
the economic preference and enlist the 
maximum number of workers.'* 


By contrast, industrialism is “‘the economic 
organization of the collective American soci- 
ety. It means the decision of society to invest 
its economic resources in the applied 
sciences.”'® The use of science in industry 
could have contributed to the good life by 
making industrial labor easier, more secure, 
and to some extent more leisurely and enjoy- 
able. It had, indeed, done just the opposite. 
The philosophy of applied science assumes 
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that labor itself is an evil and that only the 
end product is good. Hence one of “the 
happy functions of human life” is abandoned 
in the name of consumption, “the grand end 
which justifies the evil of modern 
labor. ...”'’ Such actions do, however, have 
a price. Modern man loses his sense of 
vocation and becomes a slave to a servile and 
mercenary labor. Industrial progress has 
generated an output that exceeds man’s “rate 
of natural consumption,” so advertising and 
personal salesmanship are called upon to 
bring consumer wants into line with man’s 
increased ability to produce. This is “the 
great effort of a false economy of life to 
approve itself” by enticing people to labor 
and to consume without regard to their own 
happiness. 

To make matters worse, the evils of indus- 
trialism have brought forth suggested reme- 
dies the most extreme of which is that men 
should simply give up their freedom and 
allow matters to be made right by a group of 
super-engineers “who will adapt production 
to consumption and regulate prices and 
guarantee business against fluctuations. .. .” 
Indeed, the blind drift of American industrial 
development is leading to that very end.'? 
Religion and art also suffer in an industrial 
regime because they both depend on a right 
attitude toward nature: one which that 
regime destroys.” The life of piety is one in 
which man stands in right relations with 
God and man, but such a life would at best be 
difficult to maintain in a society which 
destroys “manners, conversation, hospitality, 
sympathy, family life, and romantic 
love... .”*' The only remedy for this spiri- 
tual poverty, as well as the other evils of 
industrialism, is to throw off the industrial 
order and replace it with an agrarian one.” 

In their contributions to /’ll Take My 
Stand, the Twelve Southerners effectively 
combine their own views of an agrarian 
society with the historical example of the 
American South to discuss and defend the 
ends of agrarianism. As an alternative to the 
unlimited acquisitiveness and servility to 
appetite, and external coercion and irreligion 
of industrial society, the Twelve Southerners 
assert the goodness of an agrarian society and 
the moderate wealth, freedom, and piety that 
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it fosters. The essays of Ransom, Dayidson, 
Tate, and Lytle are especially good examples 
of the Twelve Southerners’ efforts to present 
these unifying normative principles of agrar- 
ian political economy through a discussion of 
strengths, weaknesses, and changes in South- 
ern economic thought and practice. 

In his essay “Reconstructed but Unregen- 
erate,” John Crowe Ransom explains that 
the Old South had faults, but they did not 
include “being intemperately addicted to 
work and to gross material prosperity. The 
South never conceded that the whole duty of 
man was to increase material production; or 
that the index to the degree of his culture was 
the volume of his material production. His 
business seemed to be rather to envelop both 
his work and his play with a leisure which 
permitted the activity of intelligence.”” The 
agrarian society of the antebellum South had 
countenanced the pursuit of moderate wealth 
not slavery to avarice. During the postwar 
years, however, the South allowed this tradi- 
tion to degenerate. In avoiding the material- 
ism of industrialization, she fell prey to 
something equally contemptible. Ransom 
explains, “Unregenerate Southerners were 
trying to live the good life on shabby equip- 
ment, and they were grotesque in their effort 
to make an art out of living when they were 
not decently making the living. . . .” Though 
the good life is not characterized by an 
addiction to work and material rewards, it 
cannot be grounded in an “asceticism ... 
based on insufficient labor” either.* The 
only remedy to this physical and spiritual 
decline of the South is to revive farming and 
undergo a moderate industrialization which 
will allow the spirit of the South to be 
preserved.” 

Donald Davidson’s essay “A Mirror for 
Artists” argues that the South was and had 
continued to be a living example of an agrar- 
ian society worth the most heroic efforts of 
men to preserve. As an alternative to the 
model of industrial society, Davidson puts 
forth the example of the agrarian South. An 
industrial society is dirtying, dull, mechani- 
cal, standardized, and mean. It argues that 
“when material prosperity has finally 
become permanent, when we are all rich, 
when life has been reduced to some last 
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pattern of efficiency, then we shall sit down 
and enjoy ourselves.””° The South, on the 
other hand, is amongst those human societies 
that have been “stable, religious, and agrar- 
ian; where the goodness of life is measured by 
a scale of values having little to do with the 
material values of industrialism. ...”*” This 
scale of values or set of ends includes “‘lei- 
sureliness, devotion to family and neighbor- 
hood, local self-sufficiency and self-govern- 
ment....”* Thus even in an essay on the 
relationship between art and the agrarian 
society one finds an allusion to the ends of 
agrarian political economy—moderate 
wealth, piety, and freedom from the tyranny 
of the passions as well as that of other men. 

In his “Remarks on Southern Religion,” 
Allen Tate argues that the scientific, natural, 
and practical mind of Western civilization 
played havoc with the religious, contempla- 
tive, and qualitative mind of the South. The 
mind of Thomas Jefferson presented the 
South with an inheritance that left her inde- 
fensible. Jefferson’s scientific mind was not 
subordinated to the spiritual life. It therefore 
determined that “the ends of man are suffi- 
ciently contained in his political destiny.””” 
Jefferson’s political economy was not subor- 
dinated to a spiritual end, and as such it 
contributed tothe South’s failure to develop a 
religion which fitted her agrarianism. This 
failure accounts not only for the South losing 
the war but also for her inability to defend 
herself successfully against the temptations 
of the devil which followed after the war had 
been lost.” Tate’s essay exemplifies the 
Twelve Southerners’ desire to construct not 
just a normative system of political economy 
but one which is properly grounded in reli- 
gion. The “natural piety” of Jefferson’s 
Enlightenment age agrarianism had failed to 
provide this foundation so the Twelve South- 
erners rejected “natural piety” in favor of the 
old Roman pietas.”’ 

Finally, in “The Hind Tit,” Andrew Nel- 
son Lytle combined historical reference with 
his own values on agriculture to argue for a 
return to a society in which most people are 
engaged in farming. Lytle was perhaps the 
most interested of all the agrarians in the 
maintenance of a predominantly farming 
state. This essay and others that he wrote 
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stress farming as a means to moderate 
wealth, freedom, and piety. Industrial 
imperialism had brought upon society a con- 
flict “which promises to deprive it, not of life, 
but of living; take the concept of liberty from 
the political consciousness and turn the pur- 
suit of happiness into a nervous running- 
around which is without the logic, even, of a 
dog chasing its tail.”°? It is a moral and 
spiritual suicide which foretells a coming 
physical destruction, and socialism, commu- 
nism, and sovietism do not provide an 
escape.”° 

Lytle’s advocacy of the concept of moder- 
ate wealth is brought out clearly in his 
statement that “a farm isnota place to grow 
wealthy; it is a place to grow corn.”** The 
agrarian South had never counted as riches 
those things which industrialism had gener- 
ated. Hence the postwar plethora of goods 
produced by industry was not wealth but a 
weapon of industrial imperialism.” Before 
the Civil War, the small farmer remained a 
free man, politically and economically inde- 
pendent; after the War these farmers became 
completely subservient to the market. This 
put an end to their independence and began 
the “home-breaking” process which was 
bringing about the extinction of the family 
farm.” Lytle says of the farmer: 


He hasbeen turned into the runt pig in the 
sow’s litter. Squeezed and tricked out of 
the best places at the side, he is forced to 
take the little hind tit for nourishment; and 
here, struggling between the sow’s back 
legs, he has to work with every bit of 
strength to keep it from being a dry hind 
one, and all because the suck of the others 
is so unreservedly gluttonous.”” 


Andrew Lytle knew precisely what subject 
he was discussing—the political economy of 
agriculture. He was soon to draw on the 
work of an earlier agrarian political econo- 
mist, John Taylor of Caroline, to show for 
his time and for ours that “‘no state is secure 
unless it has a sturdy agricultural body to 
rest upon....”°® The aristocracy of Paper 
and Patronage sought to gain at the expense 
of the agriculturalists in Taylor’s day and the 
same forces were still at work in the present. 
This establishes for Lytle “a primary axiom 
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of political economy.” The axiom is simple: 
“That nation which abuses its farmers is 
committing suicide....”°? For Lytle the 
preservation of a healthy society necessitates 
the preservation of the livelihood farm. 

It was explained earlier that Ji Take My 
Stand constituted the Southern Agrarians’ 
initial effort to construct a normative system 
of political economy. This work was largely 
a matter of ascertaining the qualities of the 
good life and explaining how an agrarian 
society would attain them. The preservation 
of what Andrew Lytle called the livelihood 
farm was their primary concern though some 
of the Agrarians did go on to support the 
more elaborate politics of the New Deal. The 
mainline Agrarians of /’l/ Take My Stand 
were generally Satisfied with stating and 
defending principles rather than attempting 
to generate anything more than a very lim- 
ited number of policy proposals.*° As Donald 
Davidson would explain later, this was done 
for good reason. 

The Southern Agrarians were advocating 
farming as a way of life—as a means to the 
ends of moderate wealth, freedom, and pie- 
ty—but they first had to show that their 
principles were sound and that those of 
industrialism were decadent. The world, 
however, was simply not ready to agree. 
Davidson explained in 1939 that, 


At the moment there is no getting 
around the fact that a large part of the 
human population not only is not disillu- 
sioned with industrialism itself, but actu- 
ally likes or thinks it likes industrialism 
and wants to see it go on. The politicians, 
noting this fact, are by no means engaged 
in saving democracy, saving liberal gov- 
ernment, or establishing a new social 
order. What they are saving is industrial- 
ism first of all. The social order, the 
democracy, the nation—all these are after- 
thoughts."! 


In light of this Davidson argues that those 
who believe in agrarianism “should not per- 
mit their strong sense of imminent crisis to 
draw them into halfway political measures. 
They should not throw away wholesome 
principles for the sake of small expe- 
diences.””” 
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Since the battle over principles had not 
been won, practical politics was simply not of 
much value to the agrarian cause. Policies 
having an impact on farm life and its preser- 
vation, on conservation, and on regional- 
ism—“‘local autonomy and the diminished 
operation of the law of distant conse- 
quences” —were important, as were attempts 
at introducing some stability to the opera- 
tions of industrialism. But the main concern 
of agrarians, according to Davidson, should 
be to study the agrarian way of life and to 
work for slow but certain change.* The 
Agrarian criticism of the New Deal had been 
that its policies were taken up as a matter of 
expediency before any systematic body of 
working principles could be defined. Ransom 
had pointed out the inconsistent treatment of 
agriculture under the New Deal in 1932, 
“with one hand he [Roosevelt] measures 
acreage out of production, and with the other 
hand waves city men to the farm,” and 
Davidson finished things off in 1938 saying, 
“the principles were not there any- 
how... .”* 

Both the principles and the policies of the 
Agrarians were criticized in their own day by 
men such as Rupert P. Vance and W. T. 
Couch for suggesting that an agrarian society 
could provide a better life, material or other- 
wise, than an industrial society.** More 
recently, writers have spoken favorably with 
respect to the spirit of agrarianism, but have 
generally argued that the support shown for 
agriculture was more or less circumstantial 
in nature. That is to say the Agrarians were 
not really agrarians but scholars who were 
interested in defining and defending a South- 
ern tradition and in criticizing American 
society in general.** Writers stress the Agrar- 
ians’ concern with the nature of the goéd life 
but overlook their belief that an agricultural 
society provided the means to that life.*7 To 
the extent that these criticisms suggest that 
the Agrarians put ends before means, they 
are consistent with the attitudes of the Agrar- 
ians themselves. However, the implication 
that the Agrarians looked at agriculture as a 
means which could be readily replaced by 
some other means is not consistent with the 
Agrarians’ position. The Agrarians were 
never in complete agreement on just how 
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important the role of agriculture was. But 
they did agree, and would for the most part 
continue to agree, that it was agriculture in 
particular that was of a special character and 
which served as a means to the good life.” 

The critics of their own day also chided the 
Agrarians for making virtues of the “back- 
wardness, stagnation, and poverty” of agri- 
cultural life.” One might reasonably respond 
to these criticisms with the argument that the 
Agrarians were intentionally taking an 
extremist position, believing that such an 
approach would bring better results in their 
war against modernity. One could argue that 
they were writing as poets rather than social 
scientists and consequently were interested 
in creating an image of the world as it ought 
to be, a myth to express a truth and affirma 
value.” Still it would be a mistake to rely too 
heavily on this argument as a defense of the 
Agrarians since a number of the Twelve 
Southerners were quite serious about the 
link between agriculture and the good life. 
As stated earlier, Andrew Lytle suggested 
that a farm was a place to grow corn rather 
than a place to grow wealthy. Such a state- 
ment may not be the stuff of modern social 
science, but it isthe very heart of an agrarian 
political economy inherited from the an- 
cients—an inheritance which Richard M. 
Weaver would later draw upon in arguing 
for a return to the Socratic tradition in 
studying human society. 

In the last work he published before his 
death, Richard Weaver, heir to the agrarian- 
ism of the Twelve Southerners, traced the 
intellectual origins of /’ll Take My Stand 
back to Thomas Jefferson, “stripped of his 
French-style radicalism,” and to John Tay- 
lor. He emphasized in particular the “true 
defense of private property” as set down in 
Taylor’s An Inquiry into the Prinetples and 
Policies of the Government of the United 
States.”' Weaver argued that agrarianism 
was a more comprehensive and more 
coherent program than either Marxism or 
New Dealism. It had something to say about 
religion, social structure, art, and the econo- 
my. On the subject of the economy the 
Twelve Southerners had advocated agricul- 
ture as “the best and the most sensitive 
vocation,’ one which kept man in contact 
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with nature, giving a natural rather than 
mechanical rhythm to life, and which acted 
as the basis of stable society. Responding to 
the criticisms of agrarianism as simply a 
“back to the soil” movement based on pure 
romanticism, Weaver says that “the belief 
that there is a relationship between the life of 
rural husbandry and political and civic virtue 
goes back to ancient times.”*? He quotes 
Aristotle, Xenophon, and Horace, and he 
reminds us that “one of the most frequently 
cited causes of the death of the [Roman] 
Republic” had been her failure “to get 
people out of the cities and back to the 
land.””*? 

Weaver’s defense of agrarianism as a rela- 
tively coherent and comprehensive program 
was based on its preparedness to speak to a 
variety of questions ranging from religion to 
the economy, from the spiritual to the mate- 
rial. The “geographical and historical partic- 
ularity” of Southern Agrarianism was in no 
way incompatible with its embodiment of 
objective truths applicable at all times and in 
all places. These objective truths had to do 
with human happiness and its relationship to 
“the creation, the nature of man, and the 
ends of living,” the metaphysical foundations 
of Southern agrarian life.” Weaver finds in 
the history of agrarian political economy a 
coherency which is based on a set of values, 
or better, a set of metaphysical truths which 
is the origin of those values. Thus, not sur- 
prisingly, Weaver argues in his essays on 
rhetoric against the attempt to maintain a 
value-free social science. This effort has only 
resulted in the concealment of value state- 
ments in what appear to be “positive” terms 
but which are in fact “dialectical” terms.” 
The social scientist as he exists today faces a 
dilemma when he tries to act on Max 
Weber’s admonition to remain value-free 
and yet include some discussion of values in 
his teaching. The problem is that he lacks the 
methodological tools needed to do so.°* This 
would not be the case if social scientists 
would make use of positive science but at the 
same time realize first that much of what 
they study is subjective in nature, and second 
that they are writing as men. The social 
scientist “cannot free himself entirely from 
perspective.... To argue that the social 
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scientist should adopt no perspective on mat- 
ters is perhaps in itself to adopt a perspective, 
but a far less fruitful one than those in which, 
with proper regard for objective facts, a 
viewpoint is frankly espoused.””*” 

One should not mistake Weaver’s position 
for one which suggests that no objective 
knowledge of truth and goodness is possible. 
That is clearly not the case. In his essay “To 
Write the Truth,” Weaver laments the day 
when Baconian empiricism led men_ to 
believe that “ ‘the Essential Forms or true 
differences of things cannot by any human 
diligence be found out.’ This had been the 
basis for abandoning rhetoric as “teaching 
people to speak the truth” and replacing it 
with teaching people to speak with “‘conven- 
tional correctness,” that is, rhetoric as teach- 
ing “a sort of etiquette.”°? It was Weaver’s 
position, however, that a change should be 
made in the study of human society. That 
study, he declared, should be called ‘“‘social 
philosophy” rather than social science. 


This would widen its universe of dis- 
course, freeing it from the positivistic limi- 
tations of science and associating its fol- 
lowers with the love of wisdom. At the 
same time it would enable them to practise 
the art of noble rhetoric where it is called 
for, without unconscious deception and 
without feeling that they are compromis- 
ing their profession.” 


It has been argued elsewhere that “what 
was essential to the Agrarian enterprise ... 
found its final completion in Weaver’s more 
general and sustained excursions into social 
theory, rhetoric, educational philosophy, 
intellectual history, and related fields.””” In 
searching out the metaphysical foundations 
of Southern agrarian life, Richard M. 
Weaver came to the conclusion that agrar- 
ianism was a coherent body of ideas because 
it was concerned with both means and ends. 
His methodological prescription for the 
social sciences was that they should abandon 
logical positivism and take up the art of noble 
rhetoric. They should, in other words, be 
concerned with the search for truth about 
both means and ends. ‘This prescription is a 
distillation of the implicit methodology of /7// 
Take My Stand made explicit in Tate’s 
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“Notes on Liberty and Property” and 
Davidson’s “An Agrarian Looks at the New 
Deal.” It is the assertion that the search for 
truth about ends or first principles is at least 
as much a part of the proper study of political 
economy as the formulation of policies to 
achieve those ends. The rejection of this view 
has only served to generate two inescapably 
nihilistic forms of political economy in the 
twentieth century—welfare economics and 
the “New Political Economy” of James M. 
Buchanan.” 

Earlier in this century economists sought 
to improve upon the Pareto optimal welfare 
statement that individual wants—the abso- 
lute or “ultimate reality” of modern econom- 
ics—are satisfied to the fullest extent possible 
by free trade, given an initial distribution of 
wealth. The problem was that in order to go 
beyond the Pareto optimal condition one had 
to take goods from one person and give them 
to another, and then be able to say that the 
economic welfare of society had increased. 
That, however, required a normative judg- 
ment, ‘“‘an interpersonal comparison of utili- 
ty,” and violated the “scientific” nature of 
economics. Efforts were made to remedy this 
“condition of ethical nihilism” in welfare 
economics through the derivation of compen- 
sation principles which would allow econo- 
mists to derive an unambiguous definition of 
‘an increase of social income, in the sense of 
an increase in potential welfare ... without 
comparing individual gains and losses... .” 
Within a few years, however, it became clear 
that no such principles could be devised. 
Hence the discussion came full circle in 1950 
with | M. D. Little concluding that value 
statements simply could not be avoided in 
welfare economics.” 

Along another avenue of approach, work 
was done on the problem of constructing “‘a 
Paretian-type social welfare function,” a 
conceptual representation of the levels of 
social welfare reached by more fully satisfy- 
ing the wants of all citizens, and by satisfying 
the wants of one citizen more fully than 
another. As Maurice Dobb has commented, 
this function was introduced as a deus ex 
machina to select but one of the infinite 
number of input-output levels and income 
distributions that are Pareto optimal, i.e., 
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that correspond to the satisfaction of some of 
citizen A’s wants and some of citizen B’s 
wants, and that make it impessible to 
improve the economic position of ene ef them 
without worsening that of the other. While 
economists welcomed this reintroduction ef 
value statements to the wertfre: welfare ece- 
nomics, it was not long before Kenneth 
Arrow came forward with his Impossibility 
Theorem, raising doubts as to the possibility 
of constructing a social welfare function at 
all. Arrow declared that if we disallow the 
use of dictatorial imposition and/or interper- 
sonal comparisons of utility (both violations 
of the absolutized individual preference), 
then no set of rules exists which wil! make it 
possible to construct a social welfare function 
based on even so elementary a value as that 
individual preferences should count.” 

In a more recent attempt to construct a 
system of political economy, James M. 
Buchanan has recommended that there be a 
change in the basic approach of economics. 
Buchanan rejects the Robbinsian vision of 
economics as the study of choice-making 
under conditions of scarcity.” In its place he 
proposes that economists take up symbiotics, 
“the study of the association between dissim- 
ilar organisms .. . [where] the association is 
mutually beneficial to all parties.”° This 
approach is consistent with what is described 
elsewhere as Buchanan’s view that “the 
function of social science is to construct insti- 
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tutions in which men can satisfy their desires 
without harming others or, more precisely, 
what harm they do to others is at least 
internalized in the decision-making pro- 
cess.” Given such a view of the role of social 
science, it is not surprising to find that 
individual wants are the absolute or “‘ulti- 
mate reality” in Buchanan’s political econ- 
omy just as they are in welfare economics. 
Despite his differences with welfare econo- 
mists, Buchanan’s conception of the public 
good, aptly described as “the satisfaction of 
desire or appetite even though we de not 
know what men desire, nor do we know what 
constitutes happiness,” leads to the same 
nihilistic conclusions that the welfare econo- 
mists reached years ago.” 

It is clear that the ethical nihilism of both 
welfare ecenomics and Buchanan’s “New 
Political Economy” is a direct consequence of 
their adherence to the methodological stric- 
tures of logical positivism. The absoluteness 
of individual preferences is a given and is 
non-discussible since such a discussion would 
be “unscientific.” The nihilism of these mod- 
ern forms of political economy can, however, 
be avoided, but only if Richard Weaver’s call 
to replace social science with social philoso- 
phy is taken seriously. It would mean 
restoring the use of right reason to political 
economy. That, after all, is what the Twelve 
Seutherners did, and their work can act as a 
guide to anyone who seeks to do the same. 
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